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BRIEF MENTION. 

Among my favorite themes of meditation is the exegesis of the 
ancient classics as an index of personal and national character. 
The labor of collecting and sorting the material would be out of 
all proportion to the possible result, but, as that is true of every 
line of research in which I have engaged, I ought not to have been 
deterred from taking the subject seriously in hand. It belongs 
to the same sphere as the favorite verses of Scripture, the favorite 
proverbs of individuals and peoples. And there would be more 
to comfort one on the way than is to be found in the dreary tabu- 
lation of figures, which may issue in nothing or, what is little better 
than nothing, the proof of something that everybody knew before, 
a new method of the duplicature of the cube. The influence of a 
sojourn in France or in America on a scholar of German nation- 
ality, the gradual resumption of the native hue of resolution on 
the part of an American who had been thoroughly permeated 
with the German atmosphere would be a subject not utterly 
devoid of profit, certainly replete with amusement, an important 
element of to £rjv d&airfvas ko.1 Ka\S>r. I have had at my elbow for 
months two rival editions of a Greek play; one by an eminent 
German Gelehrter.one by an eminent English scholar, which would 
yield some interesting results to the analyst; and thecommentaries 
of Blass and Verrall on the Choephori ofAischylos would furnish 
ordinates enough to show the difference between an island king- 
dom and a continental empire. The trouble is that the English 
scholar's personality would dominate everything else. Those 
who are looking out for subjects that would serve as doctoral 
theses might be better employed in counting the number of lines 
commented on, the respective length of the notes, the range of 
the comments, the proportion of emendations and the character 
of the same, than in tabulating the prepositions and their uses in 
Joseph Rhakendytes. 



Another branch of the inquiry would reach into the choice of 
the authors selected for interpretation. Of course, the mercantile 
element enters into that consideration somewhat, but the varying 
proportions of the commercial feature would yield food for 
thought. Everybody knows why we have so many Caesar's 
Gallic Wars, so many editions of Xenophon's Anabasis, each 
new one with some special excellence duly advertised. These 
be the inexpugnable standards. I remember reading years ago 
the statistics of the sales of one German edition of Sallust. Few 
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modern works of fiction could compare with the results ; and it 
comforted me to think how much capital had been invested in 
the works of those pagans, as I must call them every now and then 
in deference to Professor Sihler — lest we forget that we are 
Christians. But what is Sallust against Caesar ? Better is a 
slice of Caesar than a monopoly of Sallust. The magister artis 
ingenique largitor, who figures in Rabelais as Gaster, is ulti- 
mately responsible for much of our work. My Persius was a job 
mediated for me by Professor Drisler, and my Justin Martyr 
was a job for which I was grateful to Professor March ; and 
whenever an out of the way author is published there is usually 
some such motive power at work. The woe that rests upon 
scholars nowadays to write something, if promotion is to ensue, 
proceeds at least in part from Pindar's I pydrts Uolaa ; and if by 
chance there is a real preference, the master of a large public 
school can work off an edition of his favorite piece in a reasonable 
time. At least, such is the only explanation I can find for a 
number of editions from which the Hellenist or Latinist with the 
best will in the world can extract nothing. Now the extent of the 
domination of this mercantile element, as compared with the 
influence of scientific enthusiasm or the goading of personal ambi- 
tion, cannot be expressed in decimals; and it is possible that the 
motives of authorship are too hopelessly mixed to be successfully 
analysed. It may therefore be as well to pass over the question, 
as some commentators pass over the question how Antigone 
conveyed her triple libation to the corpse of Polyneikes. Some- 
how it goes against the grain to assume that the three ingredients 
were mixed; and perhaps it was not necessary to mix them. 
Indeed, if Antigone had been content with a simple vessel of 
clay, she could have found one ready to her hand ; for the con- 
veyance of the triple libation has seemed to me for many years 
the true explanation of the tripartite jar first found, I believe, by 
Schliemann. But until we discover an evKp6rt)Tos ^aX««a7rpoxovyofthe 
same pattern I am going to hold back my commentary on the 
Antigone, though the new explanation, even if doubtful, would 
suffice as a warrant for a new edition. At least, whole grammars 
have been constructed about one emptiness. But the vessels we 
are dealing with here are earthen vessels, and we may allow 
ourselves to peer into their human partitions for the x°<>' rpianovSot — 
money and fame and love. 



The book that set me off on this train of thought is not one of 
the manufactures of which I have written so slightingly. In fact, 
M. Dalmeyda's edition of the Bacchae of Euripides (Paris, 
Hachette) follows the admirable pattern set by the venerable 
dean of French Hellenists so closely that I welcomed it and 
studied it with interest, and I hope with profit, as soon as it 
appeared ; and I regret that the notice of it — necessarily brief— 
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has been so long delayed. The pupil is worthy of the master 
and that is saying a great deal. He who writes a commentary 
in order to elucidate his author and not to glorify himself or to 
air his fancies can have no better model than Weil. But the 
special point I am making lies in the fact, emphasized by M. 
Dalmeyda, that his edition of the Bacchae is the very first 
French edition of the play, a striking contrast to the state of 
things elsewhere. The Bacchae seems to have had a peculiar 
fascination for English scholars and has enlisted the services of 
men who are recognized as leaders of classical studies in the British 
Empire. It was not always thus : and in one of his Short Studies 
Mr. Froude tells of his discovery of the Bacchae for which he 
made the public pay as he made them pay for his discovery of 
Lucian's Alexander. 



I am not going to discuss M. Dalmeyda's Introduction. 
That would carry me too far afield and might force me to take 
up a recent study by a young English scholar, Mr. G. Norwood, 
who thinks that he has solved The Riddle of the Bacchae (Man- 
chester University Publications). Of previous interpreters the 
conclusion of Wilamowitz has impressed M. Dalmeyda most pro- 
foundly, the curious parallel he has drawn with the process by 
which Goethe got rid of the wild spirits that haunted him, the process 
which consisted in giving them corporeal existence. A penetrat- 
ing interpretation, says M. Dalmeyda, but vague and subjective, 
and an interpretation that can be supported only by impressions, 
not by proofs. There is an undoubted longing for peace in the 
Bacchae, he continues, there is a personal accent in the words 
Euripides lends the chorus. The faith of these simple souls 
accepts legends that are absurd or repugnant to the moral 
sense of the poet, but the belief in the force of a divine 
principle has its roots in a long succession of ages and its 
foundation in nature. 'C'est ainsi qu' Euripide va vers une 
calme sagesse, non pas en acceptant la foi des humbles et en 
renoncant a l'esprit d'examen, mais en faisant effort vers une 
intelligence plus approfondie des choses. On sent qu'il veut 
rendre sa pens€e plus comprehensive et plus sereine, et c'est le 
seul indice qui puisse nous rappeler l'age du poete, dans cette 
pfece ou il a mis a la fois tant de fralcheur d'imagination et de force 
tragique qu'elle donne l'impression d'une ceuvre de jeunesse. ' 



In his grammatical notes M. Dalmeyda cultivates the same con- 
ciseness that characterizes his great exemplar. Here too we have 
a refreshing contrast to the amplitude with which some writers 
treat the simplest propositions. Why, whole articles are written 
nowadays about matters that seem to be self-evident, and we are 
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called upon to admire the dexterity with which some eager 
critic gets a strangle-hold on a great scholar. For my part I 
blushed crimson when a commentator on Pindar said that I had 
' refuted ' Boeckh — ' redarguere ' was the word used — in some small 
matter of interpretation. To me it was a mere KpoxiSa an6 toC 
1/iaTiov acj)e\dv, not as a bit of toadying like the man in 
Theophrastos, but merely as an act of neighborly kindness ; 
and while I have brushed off a number of little things 
from the raiment of better men and Brief Mention sometimes 
presents the appearance of a lint-box (A. J. P. XXVIII in), 
I have little patience with those who rush into print with their 
interpretations of passages when those interpretations have long 
been common property. An instructive example forced itself 
upon me the other day. By some freak, Jebb, the least freakish 
of Hellenists, by some oversight, Jebb, the most circumspect of 
translators, rendered : ifcoi yap av 8da voa-ot (So. Ai. 186) 'must 
come '. The must part is cited (S. C. G. 442) in vindication of my 
translation of Pind. O. 2, 20 against Fennell (A. J. P. XIV 499), 
but, of course, the normal translation is 'must have come' as 
ovk a* ijkoi means ' can't have come ' (S. C. G. 435 footn.). The error 
may have been the printer's. Such mistakes propagate them- 
selves for aeons. The perfect sense of 17x01 is recognized by Camp- 
bell, Blaydes, Wolff among the commentators as it is recognized 
in the Didot Latin translation and in Donner's and Hartung's 
German renderings. I have not troubled myself to look farther. 
Richards pointed out the mistake in C. R. XI (1897), p. 424 a. 
(A. J. P. XXVIII 485), where he has the grace to say that Jebb 
did not make the mistake twice. Jebb may have seen the correc- 
tion and declined to accept it. He had a spice of obstinacy in 
his make up. But the deia *<><roj was destined to return again and 
again. It is paraded in the C. R. XIX (1905), p. 150, and again 
in XXIII (1909), p. 40, until everybody is ill of it. All that 
Wolff deigns to say about tjkoi is ' Perfectbedeutung '. 



Similar brevity is characteristic of M. Dalmeyda and, though 
I can not agree with him always, I have found more than once 
occasion to admire his neat touch in the presentation of familiar 
things. 'Temps d' arrfet' is an admirable way of putting the 
phenomenon of the so-called <rxnn a nivdapucov. Positively ungram- 
matical, however, is the reading he proposes for n-pic 4£iorijs <f>pep&v 

(v. 369 : ptprjvac 9817 Kai n. t. $.). rrp\v ?£<o (rrpr (ppevav = irpiv tKO-rrjvat 

4>ptvS>v is Greek that belongs to a much later sphere. It may be 
prehistoric but it does not rest on any satisfactory proof (A. J. P. 
I 458). As to the quarrel about which is stronger than which, 
ptMvas is a positive, tianyvai 4>pevS>v, a negative equivalent for the 
same thing. A curious confirmation of this is furnished by the 
Authorized Version, which with its wonted mania for iroixtKla 
translates paivy by ' Thou art beside thyself and oi paivopai ' I am 
not mad'. Acts XXVI 24, 25. 
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The quotation from Theophrastos, the mention of Jebb may 
well be followed by a Brief Mention of the new edition of Jebb's 
Theophrastus (Macmillan Co.), long yearned for and now happily 
accomplished, thanks to the author of the History of Classical 
Scholarship, who seems to know no halt in his activity. The 
book is one of the firstlings of Jebb's authorship, and as I reread 
the introduction, I am lost in admiration of the early maturity, 
the faultless taste of the young scholar. And it is not a case of 
nihil peccat nisi quod nihil peccat. There are ripples in the 
stream and the ripples are touched with sunlight. The notes — 
to which Dr. Sandys has made some welcome additions — do more 
to bring Greek social life before the student than many diction- 
aries of antiquities and so-called stories of this period and that 
period in the history of Greece; and he whose delight is in the 
private speeches of the Attic orators will welcome the many 
illustrations drawn from that source, once too much neglected, 
of late years made duly prominent by the labors of Professor 
Sandys himself. George Eliot's Theophrastus Such (1879) was 
doubtless suggested by the work of the younger scholar but, of 
course, George Eliot went to the sources and the title of her book 
was for some time a puzzle to a community, few of whom read 
Theophrastos in the original. And I remember with amusement 
that the explanation of the strange word 'Such' was tardily sup- 
plied to Notes and Queries by some one who was familiar with 
the recurrent formulae rojouro* &<ttc, toiovtos olos, which do not 
appear in Jebb's idiomatic version (A. J. P. X 124). 



How changed the attitude of the student of Attic Greek towards 
Hellenistic Greek has been I have reason to know from my own 
experience. How otherwise I should treat now the problems 
that arise in the study of my unwashen Christian friend Justin 
Martyr than I did thirty years ago ! Then I availed myself of 
the opportunity to make a cache of the notes for my syntactical 
formulae. Then Justin's deviations from classical usage were to 
me deviations and they were nothing more. Then the Greek 
of Aesop had no charm for me and I had no kind word for 
Timayenis (A. J. P. I 242). But that was long before the days of 
Wilamowitz and his Lesebuch. Now it seems strange that the 
men who yearned above all things for the living voice of Greek 
should have failed to recognize the accents that come to us from 
the upper chambers of the New Testament. Now the study 
of the Greek language has entered upon a new stage which 
the most hidebound Atticist can neglect only at his peril; 
and I have more than once tried to make atonement for my 
hardness of heart and blindness of mind. All this quite apart 
from the vital importance (A. J. P. XXX 106) at the present 
juncture of an alliance with Biblical scholars for the maintenance 
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of Greek studies. But Biblical scholars must not abuse their 
privileges and send unequipped men into the field. As I have 
had occasion to say more than once, the Biblical scholar must add 
his Hellenistic lore to a sound knowledge of Attic Greek (A. J. P. 
VII 543; XV 117; XIX 347; XX 109) just as your Latinist 
must be as good a Grecian as the best ; and a stern rebuke 
should be administered to those who undertake to teach others 
without an elementary knowledge of the classical tongue, if there 
be a classical tongue. 



It is a poor business, this preachment about small matters, for a 
periodical that bears the title of an American Journal of Philology. 
All the contributors and all the readers are supposed to be 
finished scholars; and the chief penitent is the editor, who cries 
Unclean ! Unclean ! in almost every number by reason of the 
typographical and other errors that escape his notice. But to 
the true scholar no blunder is small. He insists on immaculate 
cleanliness. If ex pede is a good motto, why not ex pediculot 
To him any and every mistake is a sin. Of course, we must 
consider the progress of doctrine. There were times within the 
memory of man, when everybody wrote opqv. It is only a few 
years since an old-fashioned critic in the Nation protested against 
the typographical error of 6vjj<rKew ; and Xurovpyia and olnrtlpa are 
still rampant in respectable quarters. One becomes tolerant with 
age. The omission of the syllabic augment in the pluperfect 
active of an Attic text would not extort from me a groan as it did 
the other day from a young scholar. Yes, one becomes tolerant ; 
but as one of my German landladies said to me sixty years ago 
save one : Welche Herrn sind gar zu schmutzig. We have each 
one of us his pet abomination. In a certain German novel an aris- 
tocrat, who had come down in the world, morally and financially, 
drew the line at detachable cuffs. I used to draw the line at ^a7^Tifa>. 
That pin Ktpaia, that dot over the 1 has always been too much for 
my nerves, and all the letters, thus adorned, that I have received in 
the last fifty odd years, have found their way into the waste-basket. 
Of course, one loses much by scholarly fastidiousness. If I had 
known of Cesareo's false perspective of literary chronology 
(A. J. P. XXIII 446) I should not have read a book from which 
I have extracted a good deal of amusement and instruction ; and 
I came near throwing aside the other day a doctoral dissertation 
on a subject which is of great interest to a syntactical specialist, 
because the author had not learned the difference between «/*< 
and «>' and took Ludwig Dindorf for an Italian. Think of 
Lodovico Dindorfio as a compatriot of Lodovico Ariosto ! But 
I resumed my task with a doubtful heart, only to find unfortu- 
nately that in this case ignorance was paired with what would 
be called in business circles dishonesty. The literature cited on 
the subject had not been read or when read had not been 
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understood. All the statistics of Sahara cannot redeem such 
work as this, and there is too much of it in the same range. I 
name no names. I have lived to see men who set out as poorly 
equipped with Greek as our tlpi-upi friend mount to the chief 
seats in the synagogue, and so I simply add another / nunc to 
the long list made out by Jahn (Pers. 4, 19) and augmented by 
the diligence of Lease (A. J. P. XIX 59-69). 



In the presentation of the results of literary research the French 
are unequalled masters and though German scholars desiderate 
this and that in the writings of their French colleagues, they are 
forced to surrender to the grace that is French as it was Greek. 
So Herr KoRTE in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
Oct. 24, 1908, commenting on M. Maurice Croiset's Aristo- 
phane (A. J. P. XXVII 354) says : Ich mochte dem Buche 
wiinschen dass ihm das Schicksal ins Deutsche ubersetzt zu 
werden erspart bleibt, das neuerdings so manche franzosische und 
englische philologische Biicher ereilt. Zieht man dem Buche 
die geschmackvolle Pariser Toilette aus, so bleibt zu wenig 
Korperlichkeit um Liebhaber anzuziehen. Herr KoRTE is as 
German as M. Croiset is French. Und eine Magd im Putz, 
das ist ja mein Geschmack. That is a German figure and it is 
precisely in the sphere of metaphor that the national genius 
manifests itself; it is precisely in this sphere that the aesthetic 
judgments of antique critics are hardest to follow with full sym- 
pathy. We echo Aristophanes, we echo Aristotle, but the echo 
sounds hollow. We have to translate xp°>">v n-<58a ' The Jackboots 
of Time' or the ' Seven League Boots of Time ' in order to get 
the ghost of a smile out of the Aristophanic gird at Euripides. 
There is nothing risky, nothing ■napaKtKivbwtvpAvov, about Hon. 
William Spencer's ' Noiseless falls the foot of Time '. It does 
not belong for us to the domain of tyvxpoTt)s, that frigid zone in 
which the irapaKeKivhwivpeva most do flourish. ' Frigidity ' — oh 
yes! — we translate ^vxpoTtjs 'frigidity'. We speak of 'frigid 
conceits', but, like other technical terms of Greek aesthetics, 
Expert)! and yjrvxpov defy translation. In a recent lecture I called 
my passion for identifying modern life with ancient a faxpov 
TrapayicdXio-tia, an expression worthy of the Lord Will-be-will who 
utters it : 

fir/ vvv nor S> nai (ppevas v<f> fjbovrjs bapus 
yvvatKoe ovvck tK^aXrjs «8<»f on 
ty v x pb v 7rapayKa\i(rfxa tovto yiyverai 
yvvr/ KaKrj £vvevros ev do/xotr. 

I knew it was impossible to give it an adequate rendering, but I 
had to produce some rough equivalent. It was a case of dXX' 
dSivarov, dAX' Span, and so I translated it ' frigid hugging-piece '. 
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One of my girl hearers, a partisan of Antigone and herself a 
Grecian, remonstrated with me on the coarseness of the version ; 
and I grant that the translators of Sophokles have furnished me 
with an array of elegances of which I ought to have availed 
myself. 'A joy that soon grows cold in clasp of arm', ' small 
comfort' and ' poor consolation', 'cold comfort' and 'small con- 
solation'. But such adulteries of art would have spoiled my 
figure, itself doubtless a ^vxpov « ; and, besides, the bitterness of 
Sophokles is as the bitterness of the little book in Revelation or 
— shall we say ? — the ykvKimiitpov of Sappho. In our estimate ot 
Sophokles we must not forget the sting of the bee, the t/iovoS>v 
evKoXav dvdprjviov, quoted by Philostratos. And I must frankly 
confess that when I used ^vxpov napayKaXia-pa I had in mind the 
unpoetic old commentator who actually took tyvxpov in the trans- 
ferred sense, the aesthetic sense, which givewos will not suffer. 
And yet what is chillier, what frostier than a wife who is always 
trying to be clever? Gomperz compares Sokrates with his 
warm heart and his cool head to an ice machine that is actuated 
by steam. Much nearer to daily life are the clammy hands and the 
cold feet that go with the superheated brain. But it is all in vain 
that we have imported into our aesthetic jargon ' frigid ' and 
'frosty '. We do not feel them as did Dikaiopolis. \jfvxp6v was to 
the Greek the deathly chill that heralds nausea. It is well for 
some of us that there is no Dikaiopolis to pronounce on the 
frostiness of some of our modern conceits. 



I cannot say with Pindar jro\X5i> fWPa* Ktupov ov if/titii ffa\av, but 
I have in my time ventured here and there upon a new interpre- 
tation of a Pindaric passage, never upon a new emendation of 
my own, and when I compare Schroeder's edition of the 
Olympians and Pythians with the one for which I am responsi- 
ble, there is little but regret that I have adopted as many of 
Bergk's suggestions as I have done, tro<f>o\ hi peWovra rpiraiov 
avepov tiiaBov. Only the rpiTaios avtpos is to be interpreted as the 
third decennium. It will be seen from my quotations that I have 
been reading the Nemeans and the First Nemean is the cause of 
my first lapse from my conservative attitude. In studying Pindar 
I follow the synthetic method I have recommended to others. 
It is a modification of the paraphrastic method of the scholiasts, 
exemplified by Wilamowitz in his edition of Timotheos and 
sanctioned by his authority in his paper on the Seventh Nemean. 
The difficulty of Pindar lies in the transitions and the effort to 
follow the poet's thought rather than his words sometimes helps 
one to swim in his wake and possibly Kov(f>otaiv cwtiaai. notrlv, even if 
the feet are not so nimble as his. The second strophe of the First 
Nemean begins with a memorable picture that always recalls to 
my mind Goethe's 'Sanger'. 'Was hbr' ich draussen vor dem 
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Thor?' In fact, Goethe's opening may have been suggested by 
this famous passage: 

<i(TTai> in' at\dcus dvpais 

av&pbs <pi\o£eivov na\a /ieXnofievos 

ip6a ftoi dp/idStov 

btirrvov KtKoaptjrai, Oafia fi aWoSatrav 

oi/K aneipaToi dofioi 

ivTi. 

Those who have detected a warm personal tone in this poem on 
Chromios are ready to believe that Pindar is recording a personal 
experience, although, as I have said, ' we must not suppose that 
Pindar went whithersoever his song went* (I. E. xii). But as so 
often in Pindar, the image is blurred or seems to be blurred by a 
cloud of words or a cloud of interpreters and the eight words 
that follow have each almost as many renderings as there are 
words : 

XeXoy^e fie fitfujxtficuois ecrXour vfioop Kcmv& (pepeiv 



The Doric eVXdr = io-Xois and looks at first like a nominative, and 
this apparent nominative is at the bottom of the whole devilry, is 
at the bottom of the change from XfXoyxa, the sympathetic first 
person to X<?Xoyx«, the cold perfect of historical experience. io-Xovs 
is the plural of delicacy and reserve and means xp6p.iov. It is sad 
to think that the error is older than Aristarchos, whose exegesis 
of the passage I cannot discuss here. The situation seems to be 
clear. The poet has taken his stand, for Iotm represents the 
perfect as so often in verbs in which the present perfect is domi- 
nant (S. C. G. 249). He is making melody and looking into the 
'Saal voll Pracht und Herrlichkeit', where the banquet meet 
for a poet has been furnished forth. Note the perfects. He him- 
self is one of the dXXofSairoi, and as he thinks over his errand he 
says ' I have received the commission. It hath fallen to my lot. I 
am the one that has been called to — do what? No noble man with- 
out enemies, no perfection can escape fault-finding '. On the free 
participial dative pep.<f>ofievots see I. E. xciii, Verrall, Aeschyl. S. 217 ; 
Heikel, De participiorum ap. Herodotum usu, p. 35. The more 
abundant the hospitality, the more fullfed the fire of the hearth, 
the thicker the smoke, which according to an old interpretation 

means r^dyos, as well it may. Cf. N. 7, 60 : (etvos elpu. (rnoTtivov cmcx«>v 
yjroyov | ufiaros 5>re pods <ptXov eV av&p aytov | JcXeof irrjrvfiov aipe'cra). I he 

roof-tree, the walls are filled with the traces of smoke as are the 
hospitable abodes of Baltimore and Pittsburg: and the poet's office 
is to wash away the traces by the pool Moio-ov (N. 7, 10). Such a 

champion is Pindar iioXaxd /x«« <f>pov4a>v tVXoir | Tpa\is 8e iraXtyxdroic 

efpedpos (N. 4, 95). And this master-archer Pindar, who unlike 
Horace's Apollo always stretches his bow (I. E. xliii) recalls 
16 
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another master of the bow, recalls the passage in the Odyssey 

T 7 : ' * * Kairvov KaTfBrjK , i jrei ovKtri roiaiv e'a'Kft | old rrore Tpolr)i>8e 
Ktav KaTcXtincv 'OSv<t<t(vs, | aXAa KarijicioTm ouaov nvpbs titer' avrpr/. 



The number three possesses a strange fascination for everyone. 
According to one theory the number two represents the pillars of 
Herakles, the primal dual. All that lies beyond is the mystic 
three. At least such is my summary of the views of Usener, one 
of the latest expounders of the significance of the triad (A. J. P. 
XXV 97). The Pythagorean nrpaKTis has also its charm as has 
the rtrpayavos dvqp, the square man and the square meal ; and 
after fighting the temptation for years, Professor Ludwich has 
succumbed to the enticements of the Pythagorean system, the 
same four and the same three that dominate the same sphere, the 
sphere of poetry, the sphere of the sonnet with its quatrains and 
its tiercets, zwei Vierling' und zwei Dreiling', as Voss puts it con- 
temptuously. It is almost pathetic to read Professor Ludwich's 

account of his long Struggle against the para rpiav rtraprov ttovov. 

But in the end the evidence became too strong for him and so we 
have in his Homerischer Hymnenbau (Leipzig, Hirzel) the irref- 
ragable proof that the strophic structure of fours and threes 
pervades a large range of Hellenic poetry. Begin to study ears, 
you can see nothing but ears; noses, nothing but noses. To 
Payne Knight the heavens were hung not with fiddles, as the 
Germans have it, but with phalli, and the earth was a chamber 
of unspeakable imagery. And so one is prejudiced to begin 
with as one opens a book which forms a strange contrast to the 
other volume published two years ago by the renowned Homeric 
scholar, Ilias, Volumen Alterum (Teubner), with its dense array 
of the MS apparatus for his text of the Iliad. But the eminent 
author demands a serious study, something better at any rate 
than this non-committal paragraph, and it is to be hoped that 
the thesis will not be denied the careful consideration which the 
Konigsberg scholar has earned by a lifetime of study ; and quite 
apart from the theory, every reader will be the gainer by the 
contact with the work of such a master. 



Many years ago (1877) I called attention to the predominance 
of the aorist imperative in Biblical Greek (Justin Martyr, Apol. 
I 16, 6) if Professor Moulton will allow me to use the expression 
' Biblical Greek ' (Prolegomena, p. 4). Quite apart from the 
general tendency in this sphere to drastic syntax (A. J. P. XVIII 
460) ' the aorist ', I said, ' is the true tense for instant prayer '. In 
the Sermon on the Mount, where the imperative is not precatory, 
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the variation between present and aorist imperative is interesting 
and instructive. Sometimes we are reminded of Isokrates' 
paraenetic discourse (S. C. G. 403), sometimes of the trend to 
the drastic to which I have already referred. At all events the 
imperatives there do not show the absolute indifference that some 
scholars have considered to be characteristic of Hellenistic Greek. 
Compare A. J. P. XXIII 241, XXIV 481, 2. In a recent article 
of the I. G. F. XXIV 1, 2, p. 10 (1909), Mr. Mozley, whose 
paper, dated 1903, I have never seen, is credited with the obser- 
vation that the aorist imperative is regularly used in Biblical 
Greek when the deity is addressed; and following out this 
generalization Herr KRiECKERS,a pupil of Thumb's, has made a 
statistical study of the occurrences of the two tenses in Homer, 
Hesiod, Sappho, Aischylos, Sophokles, Euripides, Aristophanes 
with the result that in prayers addressed by men to men both 
present and aorist are often used, whereas in prayers addressed 
by men to gods, the aorist largely preponderates. Krieckers 
sees in this a subtlety of the Greek language. 'Tis not the durative 
present but the perfective aorist (A. J. P. XXIX 398) , in which finite 
man may allow himself to address the infinite deity — barring metri- 
cal accidents (A. J. P. XXIII 241). ' The relation in which aKv/topoi 
avbpts stand to the fool aUv eoVrtr could hardly find a more vivid 
syntactical illustration'. The investigation clearly proceeds 
along the same lines as those laid down in Professor Scott's 
article on the vocative with and without Z>, in which he has shown 
that this burr of a prefix is not allowed to attach itself to the 
fool ptia Caovrcs (A. J. P. XXIV 192). Oddly enough, Pindar is a 
lamentable exception in both syntactical domains. Professor 
Scott evidently resents Pindar's & Uoiaa (A. J. P. XXVI 32), 
and if Pindar did not call the Muse ' our mother ' (N. 3, 1) one 
might have supposed he were treating her as what Heinrich 
Heine called a 'd6esse entretenue' {Essays and Studies, p. 165) 
or as if he were manifesting the same irreverent spirit as did 
Coleridge when he said that ' Apollo kept all nine '. But the 
man who sings & Z«C (A. J. P. XXIV 197) would hardly balk at 
& Moi<ra. According to Krieckers, Pindar in addressing the 
gods uses the present imperative twelve and the aorist seven- 
teen times. For this falling away from the Homeric practice 
Krieckers has no explanation to offer, as he is unacquainted 
with Pindar's cryptic recalcitrancy against Homer, but he does 
make the suggestion that, as Pindar has a way of begetting 
special deities — commonly called personifications — he cannot 
have had the same reverence for the children of his poetic 
brain, whom he could see through, as for the fine old 
opaque deities (A. J. P. XVII 364). But I am afraid that most 
of my readers will think that this is analysis run mad. The 
Muse has to put up with a present in the first line of the Iliad 
and in the first line of the Odyssey. Are we to suppose that a 
certain access of awe came over the poet a 10 : tine ko\ foiv ? 
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In the autumn of this year there is to be held a Congress 
of German Philologians and Teachers at Graz in Steiermark. 
It is a Jubilee Congress and it is proposed to celebrate this fiftieth 
anniversary by the establishment of a foundation in the interest of 
classical scholarship. All friends of classical antiquity, all friends of 
the range of studies known by the fine old name of the humanities 
are urged to contribute to this laudable undertaking; and as 
classical philology in America has long borne the impress of the 
great German teachers, to whom all our leading classical scholars 
owe their training, directly or indirectly, the appeal comes with 
especial propriety and cogency to the large body of American 
instructors in the classics. Without derogation to the traditions 
of the mother country and to the precious inheritance we Ameri- 
cans have received from the long succession of English writers 
and scholars, for the scientific side of our work we are debtors in 
the first line to the Germans ; and it is not strange that German 
scholars should look to us first of all non- German peoples for a 
response to this call for help. Contributions of any amount may 
be sent before Sept. i to the Wechselstube der Steiermarkischen 
Escomptebank, Graz, Konto, Philologenversammlung ; before 
Aug. 15 to Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill of the University of 
Chicago. 



